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P reserve - Note the P° siti °n of your 

sketches, of any y In describing your specimens give the pu " 

prinCiPS J D tt» (!■ marshy or dry ground). "'*«• 

dafe am ^ a fosstli/erous District. 

k „ „ map of the section from which you collect your fossils 
h'wTnertie relation of the geological strata. Make a collection of fossils,’ 
r iiv Celling them with date and name of place where collected, 
carefully ^ ^ g . fferent kinds of common caterpillars. Make a note of 

the plant on which they are feeding, that you may be able to secure fresh 
1 n/for them. Make a careful coloured sketch of each kind. Keep them 
11 fed till they change into chrysalises. Make sketches of the f 0Ur 
kinds of chrysalises, and keep these chrysalises in dry moss till the 
following spring, when the butterflies or moths will emerge. Draw and 
describe these. In this way you will learn the life history of four common 
insects. Specimens of the food plants should be dried and mounted, and 
sent in with the sketches. 

Furneaux’s Outdoor Life will help you. 










To Those by the Seaside. 

4.— Make a map, showing the direction of the shore line and the position 
of the town and their relation to the points of the compass. Make a 
collection of shells and seaweeds, and note how far below high water mark 
you find the different specimens. 

For Those under Ten. 

Gather twelve different kinds of leaves. Press them, mount them on 
sheets of paper, and write beneath each a very brief description of the 
plant from which you gathered the leaf. 

Press and mount the leaf and flower of four plants in the vegetable 
garden, and draw the fruit. 

All members should read Round the Year, by Professor Miall. 

Further collections of fruit or autumn twigs would be useful. 


U\ aS ^ C \ E , dited for En S llsh Readers (Black & So 
Professor Jowett feU* h ’the S ' ^P^estonc. DD » Bisho P of Coloml 
the worthiest things’ that r ^ ° f hlS Hfe an y Way ’ that ° nC 

translationsof the ancien p 1 nC f f ° r him t0 do waS t0 SeCUre g< j 
Copplestone has undertakenYhe? ‘5® unlearned English r ^ aden . J 

the “divine j£ sc hvlus ’’ rv^ i ask ° f P roduci ng an English version 
Bacchus and of the 7/^ • t firsl two chapters treat of the Feast 

and meaning of the C *7” * e " tkey introduce us to the mam 

remembered bv Dost er 77 drama a nd to HLschylus, who wished to 
how he could fight Ti ^ 1 e ^ ac * bha.t the long-haired Persians kn 
and mind of yEsch’vl., e j edit0r ’ s very careful study of the charac 
^us and of his position as a leader of taste a 
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thought in Athens at a moment when Athens led the rest of the world, 
prepares the reader for the study of five of the seven plays still extant 
out of the possible hundred works of the poet. Dr. Copplestone sums 
up the permanent teaching which Hvschylus leaves us under the following 
heads “ (a) Th e brightness of the natural world ; ( b ) the deep, dreadful 
responsibility of man ; ( c ) the possibility of restoration from sin to purity ; 
(it) the over-ruling providence of a supreme Creator.” The story of 
Orestes, which the author considers the masterpiece of the poet, is es- 
pecially well dealt with : “ Orestes is a Greek Hamlet, as Clytemnestra 
is the Greek Lady Macbeth." The verse translations are extremely 
spirited. Dr. Copplestone has done much to make the English reader 
feel the majesty of the Greek tragedies. 

(p) Xenophon, by Sir Alexander Grant. “ There is none of the 
ancient Greek authors whose personality stands more clearly before us 

than that of Xenophon The historian of the expeditions of 

Cyrus, the recorder of the conversations of Socrates, and the varied 
essayist on so many topics of ancient Greek life was one of those 
writers who, in depicting other things, give at the same time a 
portrait of themselves.” The Anabasis, which tells what the Greeks 
did in their march up the country with Cyrus and what they underwent 
in their journey to the Euxine Sea ; how they arrived at the Greek city 
of Trebizond, and much besides, carries us to where the army came 
to Pylse, or “ The Gates,” a defile leading from Mesopotamia into the 
Babylonian territory. We read of the treason of Orontes, the 
impeachment of Xenophon, and much of the personal history of the 
author. His recollections of Socrates, whose pupil he was, are deep y 
interesting ; and that Socrates should have found in Xenophon a Boswell, 
one gifted with a power of retailing vividly and accurately the sayings 
and doings of the philosopher (though he was not himself much imbued 
with philosophy), is a great gain to the world. What a pity t would 
have been, for example, if the following picture of .* e So *“ ,. h 
of friends had been lost to us Some men/ . ; aid Z 

a fancy for a fine horse, or a dog, or a ir , " thing I 

take delight in is friends of a superior kin . tl m 

teach it to them ; I send t^m to anyone y w orn^ ^ exp , ore the 

be improved. In common with them, ^ written in books, 

treasures of the wise men of old which have een ^ _ t a great 

and if we find anything good we P ' C J ' Perhaps the most charming 

gain if we can be beneficial to oneanot . c ^ whic h exemplifies 

thing in the volume is a description 1 by , s > educa|ed in proportion 
Xenophon’s theory of education, i.e., t < is ar0 used. “Cyrus 

as his intelligent curiosity about men an ffom education; 

was, perhaps, a little over-talkative, but 1 ‘ rcason for what he did 

because he was obliged by his master to giee ^ - ve j^s opinion in 

and to require reasons from others when n ^ knowledge, he was 

judgment ; and partly, because being very eag ^ su bjects to ascertain 
always putting questions to those about mn f a ick apprehension, 

how such and such things were ; and horn » ere as ked him ; so 


he 


■ aim suen inings weie , a.. a 0 - ke d him ; so 

gave very ready answers to all questions that . 
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these circumstances he acquired a habit of loquac^T,', 
that f ron ’ a “ rrant ha s done a great service in giving this introductt 
Sir Alexander G < oaHpr who owns * ■ small Latin and less Greek.” " 


to 


* Aiexa.iu- ~ reader who owns . small Latin ana less Greek.” 
Xenophon to > Co ni ns . We cannot better introduce Mr riif. 

» Rhodes .ban by quoting , few sentences L T 


(c) ovr'-.-- e Rhodes than Dy quoimg a ,ew sentences f rom t u~ 
Collins adm i from ^ sc hylus t0 Sophocles, yet the stp 

ntmenslty of change" not only in the man but in the'age ^ 
So V true® is he to nature, so gradual in his development of each legend! 
ho Jever wonderful or monstrous it may be, that we have no alternative but 
m believe and sympathize. It is with Sophocles as with Spenser, - Au 
' ‘ de l’invention il reste serein. Sa bonne fo, nous gagne ; sa syenite 

P t u n6tre Nous devenons credules et heureux par contagion . 
fewest 1 une fantasmagorie,’ dira-t-on ? Qu’ importe ? Si nous ] a voyons’, 
et nous la voyons, car ‘Sophocles’ la voit.” * 1 he Death of Ajax i s 

treated in a very spirited way, and the metrical translations appears to 

be excellent. . . 

( d ) Cicero , by L. Collins. This is another charming volume of the 

A ncient Classics . It is no slight thing to the reader ignorant of the Greek 
and Latin Classics to be introduced to so charming a personality as that of 
Cicero. One sees the twinkle with which he tells such a story as this against 

himself: “ The people of Sicily had devised for me unprecedented honours, 

so I left the island in a state of great elation, thinking that the Roman 
people would at once offer me everything without my seeking. But when 
I was leaving my province, and on my load home, I happened to land at 
Puteoli just at the time when a good many of our most fashionable people 
are accustomed to resort to that neighbourhood. I very nearly collapsed, 
gentlemen, when a man asked me what day I had left Rome, and whether 
there was any news stirring ? ” And what a devoted slave Tiro must needs 
have been to a master who wrote thus to him in his sickness : — ” J thought 
I could have borne the separation from you better, but it is plainly 
impossible ; and although it is of great importance to the honours which I 
am expecting, that 1 should get to Rome as soon as possible, yet 1 feel 

1 made a great mistake in leaving you behind. ... I miss you very much , 
but then I love you, and my affection makes me wish to see you well, just 
as my want of you makes me long to see you as soon as possible.’ It ]S 
good that we should read these Ancient Classics (in an English dress if 
liuent reading in the original is not possible to us), ‘‘for example in life an 
instruction in manners.” 

7 he Philanderers , by A. E. W. Mason (Macmillan & Co., 6/-), Ihe 
firsi feebng of the reader who recollects the Courtship of M ° rr ** 
tickler ,s one of disappointment that the author should write any ot 
than romantic historical novels. His second feeling is, that The Philanderers 
-p. °° " dl a P ur P°se, and that the purpose is served in the 

anvwvT t0 Sa ^’ stor y P 0 *nts its own moral without star or a . 

2 ,b' ” "? ,he reate •"« " b«o is the potet of the tale-" 

• phil2. m ° r o Sh ° Uld " “"'y »«d to be taught, but 
erm ^ ls distinctly a vice of the age, which lends itse ^ 


the 


* Taine. 
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that dut y is im P lied ‘ , A fnvolous 

flights of da * ;th an earnest man, an earnest man dallies with a 
w0 man dalheS ' and a ll appears to go gaily until catastrophes arrive 
frivolous wonaa w the philandering habit prepares the way for what the 
which show ^ W ould be well to bring up young people to understand 

world calls vice. ^ habit 0 f idle philandering results anyway in a 
that this too charactei . ( and that this is true whether a girl 

serious deter anotlier g j r i or with a man, be he married or unmarried, 

philanders wi ^ the sense G f serious moral obligation in our relations 
We need t0 ^ er , and to recognise that we cannot enjoy the pleasures 
with eaci ° ’ with ano ther person without incurring the responsi- 

° f , friendship or of a closer tie. We are grateful to Mr. Mason for 
calhng attention to this particular phase of, shall we call d m. nor 
immorality, and for giving it a fitting name. Ihe story is well told, 
he characters are carefully delineated, and only those with eyes to see 
Jill take the trouble to read the moral between the lines. 

A u ousHne and His Companions : Four lectures delivered at St. Paul s 

in January, 1895, by the Bishop of Stepney (S.P.C.K., 2/-). We con- 
gratulate the S.P.C.K. on this publication. To characterise it we need 
only quote a sentence from the author’s preface 2— “ Tt seems to be 
important that the early British and English periods should be made to 
look large and full, and should be linked as completely as may be with the 
general swing and go of the then world.*’ Church histones written on 
these lines appeal to even the ‘‘man in the street.” 1 he Bishop of Stepney s 
little book is as large and full, within its two bundled pages, in tone and 
treatment as its preface should lead us to expect. Ihe very interesting 
notice of Gregory on page 93, is an example of the author’s liberal thought. 
The book is well adapted for family reading, as young people should not 
be allowed to grow up in ignorance as to the history of their own Church. 

French Conversation with the Examiner , by C. Abel Musgrave 
(Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.) Mr. Abel Musgrave s “ dramatic method 
deserves attention, and w'e think fairly supports the claims he makes for 
it: “ Firstly , 1 offer a new system of teaching modern languages. My 
system never fails to rouse the interest of the pupils from the \er\ 
beginning ; it turns serious work into delightful play, and advances the 
student more rapidly than any other system I know of. Secondly , my 
scenes offer useful reading material, giving the best modern German, 
Trench, etc., instead of teaching the often obsolete language of classical 
authors. Thirdly , my scenes are suitable for school representations 
, Marc hen und Erzdhlungen , by H. A. Guerber (Isbister & Co.) This 
a book intended for beginners of all ages y and it seems to us to fulfil 
hs aim. *‘1 h e stories have, therefore, been narrated in the simplest manner 
P°ssible, and every new word introduced has purposely been repeated 
frequently enough in the following sentences to insure its being remembeied 
y even dull pupils. All idioms have also been used repeatedly, with the 
same object in view, and as none but ordinary words and expressions ha\e 
een introduced, the pupils soon acquire a sufficient vocabulary to serve 
their purposes, and are able to read and understand easy German 
P r °se at sight.” 

V0L ‘ VIII. —NO. 9. Y 2 


